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shewythat the missing attributes are marks of the genus
Law.1, and not of the species Municipal Law.

Undoubtedly this can be done if we are content to
accept without demur the Austinian definition of Law in
its widest sense as "A rule laid down for the guidance of
an intelligent being, by an intelligent being having power
over him." Such a definition at once excludes the
greater part of International Law, because most of its
rules are set to states by the general opinion of their
number, and though it is exceedingly probable that
habitual disobedience to them will be followed by un-
pleasant consequences, we cannot say beforehand what
the penalty will be, or who will inflict it. But we have
endeavoured to show in the preceding pages that, as man
progresses, the notion of force as the most necessary
element in the conception of law, tends to fall into the
background ; and that just as children, when they grow
into men and women, see for themselves the value of
rules which were previously obeyed chiefly because they
were set by the external authority of parents and
teachers, so states in their development towards moral
and intellectual manhood, need less and less the disci-
pline of compulsion, and come in an ever increasing
degree to obey their laws because they believe them to
be just and useful. The process is an exceedingly gradual
one; but it requires as -the condition of its existence,
nothing more than a general diffusion of that knowledge
and self-restraint which the Austinian theory tacitly
assumes to exist already in those who set the laws.
Austin takes for granted that the sovereign body in the
state, the great " uncommanded commander," will on
the whole see what rules of conduct are righteous and
beneficial, and, with possibly a few casual aberrations,